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villages of the fighting Creeks, at the Hickory
Ground, lay beyond a hundred and sixty miles of
wilderness, but Jackson would not wait for sup-
plies. He plunged ahead, living somehow on the
country, until his men, beginning to break under
the strain of starvation and other hardships, de-
clared open mutiny. But Jackson cursed, threat-
ened, argued them into obedience again and again.
When such persuasions failed, he planted cannon to
sweep their lines and told them they would have to
pass over his dead body if they refused to go on.

The failure of other bodies of troops to support
his movements and a discouraged Governor of
Tennessee could not daunt his purpose. He was
told that the campaign had failed and that the
struggle was useless. To this he replied that he
would perish first and that energy and decision,
together with the fresh troops promised him, would
solve the crisis. Months passed, and the militia
whose enlistments had expired went home, while
the other broke out in renewed and more serious
mutinies. The few regulars sent to Jackson he
used as police to keep the militia in order. The
court-martialing and shooting of a private had a
beneficial effect.

With this disgruntled, unreliable, weary force,